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AN ACCOUNT OF CATARACTS, WATERFALLS, &c. 


In former Papers*, the reader's attention has been called to 
the consideration of Mountains and Rivers, as constituting 
two very important features of our globe, and affording 
subjects of deep contemplation, not only to the studious 
philosopher, but to every admirer of the stupendous and 
sublime works of nature. In connexion with these, we 
are imperceptibly, if not unavoidably, led to an examina- 
tion of consequences resulting from their interposition one 
with another. For, when a river is impeded in its course 
by mountainous elevations, it either winds about their lower 
parts in pursuing its way to the sea; or, if shut up on all 
sides, it forms a lake, which, rising to a level with the inter- 
posing barrier, pours its superfluous waters over the lowest 
ridge, and tumbles into the adjoining valley, with a force 








and noise proportioned to its height, and the supply brought 
into the lake by the inflowing stream. 





In some cases, lakes are formed by a process the reverse 
of what has been described. An abrupt sinking in the 
valley through which the river flows, causes an inward 
cataract ; that is, the water rushes down the precipice, and 
forms a lake in the hollow below} from which the river after 
wards flows away upon a new level, without any outward 
fall. Sometimes several springs, which have their rise in 
mountains surrounding a hollow, pour their waters into 
the basin, or cavity, and form a lake, which becomes the 
head of a river; as at 

Kanpex Srzic. 








Kanae. Steig—Formation of the Lake. 


Tue river Kandel, in the Swiss canton of Bern, is formed 
by the aggregated waters of numerous springs, which pour 
their torrents from the surrounding mountains into a lake, 
near the village of Kandel Steig; and, after a course of a 
few miles, falls into the Simme, a little above its confluence 
with Lake Thun. The scenery about the lake is wild and 
romantic. 

The Lake Thun is itself a specimen of this kind of 
lakes: itis about five leagues long and one league broad : 
in many places, the depth of its water is 120 fathoms. On 
the left shore, are three cascades, springing from rocks: 
they are called the Stampfbach, the Jungfraunbrunnen, 
and the Beatusbach; the last of which flows from a cavern 
in Mount Beatusberg. 

The lake of Brienz, which communicates with Lake 
Thun, by the river Aa, furnishes another instance of lakes 
formed, partially or wholly, by torrents descending from the 
surrounding mountains. It is about three leagues in 
length, but not so broad as the Thun; it is nearly sur- 
rounded by mountains, from which descend numerous 
streams of water, among which the cataract of the Giess- 
bach is deemed the most beautiful, passing from a cleft in 
the rock, among pines, and rushing into the lake by twelve 
different descents. 

Other instances might be adduced of the formation of 
lakes and cataracts; but the review we are about to take 
of some of the most remarkable in the world, renders an 


* Numbers 16 and 26 of this Publication, 
Vor, I, 





enumeration of them unnecessary in this introductory 
Notice. 

A fall of water, in its most impetuous character, is deno- 
minated a Cataract; when the descent is more easy, it 
is called a Cascape: the former presents a sight power- 
fully imposing and sublime ; the latter affords a pleasing] 
romantic object. In both cases, the rocky precipice whic 
occasions the fall is perpendicular, or nearly so; but some- 
times it shelves off in an inclined plane towards the lower 
part of the river; so that the flood descends with rapidity, 
yet without being projected over a precipice; and this is 
styled a Rapip. In some rivers, as the Missouri, the Mis- 
sissippi, and others in North America, all the three kinds 
of waterfalls are met with. 

The most elevated cataracts, as yet known, are in Savoy 
and Switzerland; where large bodies of water are preci- 
pitated from heights of between two and three thousand 
feet. But it is in America that we meet with amazing 
sheets of fluid, as much exceeding in breadth the falls of 
the ancient continents as they are themselves transcended 
in height by these. And as bold imposing objects always 
make the strongest impressions on the human mind, the 
cataracts of the new world have obtained the greatest cele- 
brity: hence we are induced to commence our review of 
these majestic results of some great convulsion of nature 
with 
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THE CATARACTS OF AMERICA. . 


Awonea the magnificent scenery which characterizes this 
division of the earth, waterfalls of every description are 
met with; many of which are truly stupendous, most are 
grand, and all fascinating. Of twenty-three principal cata- 
racts, which have attracted the notice and drawn forth the 
admiration of travellers, twenty are in the northern con- 
tinent, and three in the southern. Tracing these according 
to their geographical position, from the north, our attention 
is first arrested by 


WILBERFORCE FALLs, 

On Hood's River, just within the arctic circle; of which a 
nets rere : js ber * 
partic ular description has been given in a former Number *. 
Travelling southward from these Falls, across a country 
intersected by mountains, lakes, and rivers, the last of 
which abound in the minor falls, called Rapids, we arrive, 

after a journey of about 1100 miles, at the source of the 


Missourt, 


A river remarkable, in its upper part, for a succession of 
rapids, cascades, and cataracts, during a course of nearly 
three miles, in which it has a descent of no less than 352 
feet. Its current, consequently, runs with great a 
Immediately above the falls, the river is 900 feet in breadth. 
The first fall of any interest has a pitch of five feet; and 
immediately after it, occurs a beautiful cascade of 264 feet. 
The width of the river is here increased to 1800 feet; and 
the water falls in a smooth sheet to about one-third of the 
descent. After passing over some falls of trifling height, 
the river is joined by the waters of a large fountain, which, 
springing up from beneath the rocks on its margin, form a 
cascade of eight feet. Below this is a fall of 144 feet down 
an inclined plane, a quarter of a mile in length; at the 
bottom of which, the river, about a quarter of a mile in 
breadth, is precipitated down a precipice of fifty feet. 

Captain :Lewis describes this cataract as singularly 
beautiful, combining all the regular elegancies which the 
fancy of a: painter would select to represent an elegant 
waterfall, At the distance of a quarter of a mile, is another 
cataract, nineteen feet in perpendicular height ; to which 
Captain Lewis gave the name of the Crooked Fall. 

From this point, with one fall of five feet, and another of 
two, the river is a continued rapid, with a descent of nearly 
fifty feet, till it reaches the Granp Cataract. Here the 
channel is restricted to a breadth of 840 feet, by cliffs, 
rising, on the left side, to the height of 100 feet, but of no 
great altitude on the right; and through an opening in 
these rocks, the flood pours itself over a precipice of eighty- 
seven feet in depth. For about 300 feet on the left side, 
the water rushes down in one smooth, even sheet ; but the 
remainder of the river, being carried forward with a more 
rapid current, and interrupted in its fall by irregularly pro- 
jeeting rocks below, forms a splendid display of perfectly 
white foam, 600 feet in breadth, and rising to the height of 
200 feet, in a thousand fanciful shapes, to which the solar 
rays impart the brightest tints of the rainbow. 

When the river is high, as is the case after the melting 
of the snows on the adjacent mountains, and after heavy 
rains, the stream makes its way over the low rocks, and 
increases the cataract to a breadth of 120 feet. 


FALLs ON THE Mississ1Prt. 

Axout fifteen degrees of longitude eastward of the source 
of the Missouri, the Mississippi has its rise. On this river 
are several sets of rapids; one, called Les Rapipes pes 
Mo1nsgs, is eleven miles long, and consists of successive 
ledges and shoals, extending from shore to shore, across 
the bed of the river. About 100 miles ngher up is another, 
about eighteen miles in length, and consisting of a con- 
tinued chain of rocks, over which the water flows with 
turbulent rapidity. 


PacKAGAMA Fatt. 

Anovt thirty miles from its source, the Mississippi, after 
winding through a dismal country, covered with high grass 
meadows, with pine swamps in the distance, which appear 
to cast a deeper gloom on its borders, 1s suddenly pent up 
in a channel not more than sixty feet wide, and the water 
rushes down a flat rock, twenty feet in perpendicular 
height, and having an elevation of thirty degrees. Imme- 
diately below this fall, the river widens to 1300 feet, and 
vresents a continued series of rapids, falls, and shoals, for 
nearly 1000 miles, when it meets with 


* See Saturday Magasine, for 18th August, 1832, p- 57. 





Sr. AnrHony s FAtts. 

Herz the Mississippi is upwards of 1800 feet wide above 
the fall, but not more than a third of that width below, 
The perpendicular height of the fall is 164 feet, besides 
fifty-eight feet more of a rapid below; so that when viewed 
from a distance in front, it appears much higher than it 
really is. 

hen the Mississippi is full, which happens twice 1n the 
year, about January and June, the appearance of $t, 
Anthony's Falls is very sublime, as the spray then thrown 
up reflects the prismatic colours while the sun shines ; and 
when the sky is overcast, the whole is enveloped in a kind 
of majestic gloom. 

About twelve miles below these falls, tne Mississippi 
receives the waters of St. Peter's river, which is about 300 
feet wide ; and has several rapids and falls in the upper 
parts of its course. One, called St. Peter's FAut, is about 
fifty miles from the junction of the two rivers, and very in. 
teresting in its characteristics. 


Onto-PvLE FALts. 


Awone the waters of various tributary streams, the Missis 
sippi receives those of the Ohio and its auxiliaries. The 
Ohio itself has no considerable cataract; but at Louisville, 
it has a rapid descent of 22$ feet, in two miles. Its tribu 
tary, the Monogahela, receives the waters of the Youghio- 
geny, and about thirty miles above their union, the latter 
has a grand cataract of twenty feet perpendicular fall, 
called the On10-PyLe. 

The course of the Mississippi, and its confluent streams, 
having taken us somewhat out of our way, we must retum 
towards the north, where, on the borders of Upper Canada, we 
meet with a strait, uniting the lakes Superior and Huron 
in which is the cataract, called 


Sr. Mary's Fatt. 


Tne river, or strait, St. Mary, which forms a boundary 
between Canada and the territories of the United States, 
is about forty miles long, and the only outlet for the super 
fluous waters of Lake Superior, which it conveys into 
Lake Huron. About midway between the lakes, the flood, 
forcing its way through a confined channel, and breaking 
with violence among the natural impediments in its way, 
produces a scene of tumultuous agitation, which, combined 
with the noise and dazzling whiteness of the surge, is not 
deficient either in grandeur or tomatritic effect. The total 
descent of the fall is 224 feet, in about three quarters of a 
mile. From Lake Huron, itito which these fa'ls lead, 
the water is discharged into Lake Erie; and then again, 
into Lake Ontario, over the celebrated 


Farts oF Niagara. 
Tuts cataract has been represented by travellers, as one 
of the most interesting phenomena of the western world; 
not, indeed, on account of its height, for that is much 
exceeded by other falls: but for its extent, its tremendous 


—_ 





of Niagara. 

rapidity, and the inconceivable bulk of water, the overplus 
of four immense inland seas, which is precipitated down 
its abysm. The river, which is about 334 miles in length, 
and of considerable depth, varying in breadth from half a 
mile to a league, may be said to be a continued series 
rapids, with a headstrong stream, frequently interrupted by 
rocky projections. About three miles above the falls. in 
consequence of a rapid descent of fifty-one feet, the waves 
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break over the rocks with such terrific impetuosity, that 
the mere sight of them from the banks, is sufficient to 
make the spectator shudder. Just at the falls, the river 
makes an abrupt turn from west to north-east, and the 
line of the cataract winds obliquely across, instead of 
extending in the shortest direction, from one bank to the 
other. Here also the stream is divided into two unequal 
portions, by an island, called Goat Island, which, presenting 
a face towards the stream of about 990 feet, adds greatly to 
the romantic effect of the falls, and, with the ledges of the 
precipices, forms the chord of an irregular arc, about 3300 
feet from shore to shore, 

The Great Fall, called also, from its shape, the Horse 
Shoe Fail, is on the Canadian side. Its curvature is com- 
puted at 2100 feet, and its height at rather more than 149 
feet. The Lener or Schlosher Fall, so denominated from 
Fort Schlosher, on its margin, is on the American side, and 
about 1126 feet in curvilinear length, with a perpendicular 
height of 162 feet: it experiences an ineonsiderable sub- 
division from a small islet, called Montmorenci, and hence, 
Niagara is sometimes deseribed as a threefold cataract. 

As the waters approach the head of Goat Island, their 
previous convulsive agitation partially subsides, and they 
sweep forward, in a broad, ceaseless, and swift current, to 
the brink .of the fall, down which they. tumultuously roll, 
without interruption from rocks in their descent, with a 
deafening noise; and throwing up clouds of vapour, on 
which the solar rays are reflected in most beautiful rain- 
bows. The noise is so great, that, in a elear day, and with 
a favourable wind, it is heard at the distance of forty 
miles; and the spray is thrown to such a height, that, at 
the distance of seventy miles, it is said, the cloudy vapour 
may be discerned. An elegant writer, who has given an 
elaborate description of this grand spectacle, compares 
“the solemn and tremendous noise, with volumes of vapour 
darting upwards in the air,” to “ the simultaneous report 
and smoke of a thousand cannons.” The quantity of water 
rolling over these falls, has been estimated at 670,250 tuns 
per minute ! 

Faiis on THE Orrawa. 
Tue river Ottawa, or Utawas, which forms a boundary 
between Upper and Lower Canada, and empties its waters 
into the St. Lawrence, at Montreal, is intersected with 
numerous falls, as, the Granp CaLumer, with a suc- 
cession of caseades, varying from six to ten feet in 
height; the Rapipes pu Fort, eight feet in perpendicular 
height; the RaprpEs pesCuarts, three miles in length, with 
several falls towards the end, from sixteen to twenty feet. 
All these present wild and romantic scenery, worthy the 
attention of those who seek the picturesque of nature: but 
the most celebrated falls on this river, are those of the 
CuaupiErEs, or Ketries. The Great Kettle, so called 
from its shape, and the volume of water it involves, is 
about sixty feet in depth, and 212 feet across ; and attracts, 
by its forcible indraught, a considerable portion of the 
waters, which, strongly compressed by the circular shape 
of the gulf, descend in heavy torrents, struggling vio- 
lently to escape, and throwing up dense clouds of spray. 
The Little Kettle receives its waters into a broad, elongated, 
strait fissure, by which a considerable portion escapes 
subterraneously ; a circumstance not peculiar to this spot: 
for, in various places of the same river, the waters pass 
through deep but narrow rents and fissures, to dash through 
some subterranean passage, that defies the scrutiny of the 
curious. 
Fats on THe St. Maurice. 

Tuts river, which joins the St. Lawrence about ninety 
miles above Quebec, is interesting to admirers of the 
beauties of nature, from its numerous cascades. Among 
these we shall notice, 1. The Fatits oF GABELLE, about 
twenty-five feet in height, and descending through a par- 
tial contraction of the river with great velocity. 2. The 
Fa.ts or Le Grats, formed by some small islands, clothed 
with rich foliage, which separate the waters into several 
channels, each possessing a pleasing cascade. 

Between five and six miles higher up the river are the 
great Fats or SHAWENEGAN, where the water, divided 
by a rock into two channels, is precipitated over a ledge 
nearly 150 feet in perpendicular height, and rushes with 
terrific violence against the cliff below, where the two 
streams are reunited, and an immense body of water is forced 
through a passage, comparatively narrow, though ninety 
feet wide. Few falls exhibit such evident marks as this of 
some extraordinary convulsion of nature. 





About eighteen miles higher up the river are the Fats 
or GRANDE Mere, where are three cataracts of thirty feet 
perpendicular height, amidst an assemblage of romantic 
scenery. 

_ The Fai OF THE GrossE PILLEs, between seven and 
eight miles above the Granpz Mere, has a cascade of 
fifteen or twenty feet, with rocks on its right bank, rising 
in perpendicular height from 250 to 300 feet. 


FAL.s oF tHE MontMmoreEnc1. 
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Asovut nine miles below Quebec, the St. Lawrence is 
joined by the Montmorenci, a river remarkable for the 
continued rapidity of its course, and for the falls at its 
mouth. The height, the magnificences and surrounding 
beauties of this cataract, cause it to be visited by all travel- 
lers who arrive at Quebec, with mearis and leisure for 
gratifying a taste for the sublime. 

At a settlement, called La Motte, the waters are diffused 
into shallow currents, passing over an irregular rocky bed, 
which breaks them into foam, accompanied by murmuring 
sounds. Lower down, the channel becomes bounded by 
precipitous rocks ; its breadth becomes contracted, and the 
current proportionably quickened. At a place called the 
Natura. Steps are several beautiful cascades, of ten or 
twelve feet each. These steps have been gradually formed 
by the accession of water received by the river at the break- 
ing up of winter; and from the middle of April to the 
end of May, the volume of water rolls with increasing 
height and rapidity. 

After exhibiting a beautiful variety in its course, and 
passing over two other magnificent cascades, the river 
arrives at the Great Fatt or Montrmorenc1, where the 
stream is from fifty to sixty feet wide. A slight slope 
of the bed, before it reaches this point, gives additiona, 
velocity to the current, so that the water is violently pro- 
jected over a perpendicular rock, nearly 250 feet high, in 
an extended sheet, of a whiteness and fleecy appearance 
resembling snow. Wherever it touches the rock, it falls in 
white clouds of rolling foam; and beneath, where it is 
propelled without interruption, it forms innumerable flakes, 
like wool or cotton, which are gradually protracted in the 
descent, till received into the boiling profound beneath. An 
immense spray rises from the bottom in curling volumes 
which, when the sun displays its bright prismatic colours 
produce an effect inconceivably beautiful. 


Fa.is or THE River CHAUDIERE. 


Asout six miles above Quebec, but on the opposite bank, the 
river Chaudiére pours its tributary stream into the St, Law. 


| rence. This river, varying in breadth from 1200 to 1800 feet, 
32—2 
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1s replete with rapids, and other impediments to navigation. 
Among others, the cataract most celebrated for its beauty 
and surrounding scenery, is situated about four miles from 
the river's mouth, where, narrowed by jutting rocks, ex- 
tending from each side, the precipice, over which the waters 
rush, is scarcely more than 390 feet in breadth; and the 
height from which they descend, is about 130 feet. Huge 
masses of rock, which appear to have been rent from their 
primeval bed ‘by some violent convulsion of nature, rise 
above the surface of the current, just at the break of the 
fall, and divide the stream into three portions, forming 
secondary cascades, which re-unite their waters, before they 
reach the basin below. In some parts, large sheets of 
water roll unbroken to the bottom; in other places, the 
liquid element dashes from one fragment of rock to another 
with wild impetuosity, bellowing and foaming in every 
hollow cavity that obstructs its progress; thence it rushes 
down, with the rapidity of lightning, into the boiling surge 
beneath, where it rages with inconceivable fury, till it is 
hurried away by a fresh torrent, and loses itself in the 
channel of the St. Lawrence. 


Great FALy on THE River Sr. Joun. 


Ar the distance of a few miles eastward of the Chaudiére, 
rises the river St. John, which flows through New Bruns- 
wick, in its way to Fundy Bay, where its waters are dis- 
charged. Just after leaving the Canadian border, the river 
rushes with great fury over a rocky bed, till, being suddenly 
narrowed by projections of the cliffs on either side, it rolls 
impetuously over their ledges, in a perpendicular line of 
forty-five feet, into a narrow basin of pointed rocks, amid 
which it foams and rages till it escapes, through a narrow 
rocky channel, over a series of declivities, half a mile in 
continuance, and each forming a distinct cascade. 

The scenery about these falls is described as grand and 
sublime ; consisting of towering abrupt eminences, preci- 
pitous crags, and dark unpenetrated forests. 

At the mouth of the river, about a mile above the town 
of St. John’s, are alternate falls, inward and outward, every 
tide ; occasioned by the narrowness of the channel, and a 
ridge of rocks across its bottom, which intercept the water 
in its passage to and from thesea. At the ebb, the waters 
of the river are penned up about twelve feet higher than 
those of the bay, and an outward fall occurs: but at high 
water, the sea rises about five feet higher than the river, 
and rushes through the strait, with an inward fall. 


Be.tows Fa.us, ON THE CONNECTICUT. 


Passine from the British territories into those of the 
United States, the first cataract of importance we meet 
with is denominated the Bellows Falls, at Walpole, on the 
Connecticut river. The whole descent of the river, in the 
space of two furlongs and a half, is forty-four feet; and it 
includes several pitches, one below another, at the highest 
of which a large rock divides the stream into two channels, 
each about ninety feet wide. When the water is low, the 
eastern channel is dry, being crossed by a solid rock, and 
the wholo stream falls into the western channel, where, 
being contracted -to the breadth of sixteen feet, it flows 
with astonishing force and rapidity. A bridge has been 
built over these falls, from which an advantageous view is 
had of their interesting and romantic scenery. 


Canoos FAtus, oN THE Monawk River. 


In the state of New York, about two miles from the mouth 
of the Mohawk river, are the falls called Cahoos, or Cahoes, 
where the river, about a thousand feet broad, descends, at 
high water, in one sheet, to the depth of seventy feet, afford- 
ing a grand spectacle from the bridge, which has been 
built across the Mohawk, about three quarters of a mile 
below the cataract. 


Fatt on THR Hovsatonicx Rivszr. 


Tuts river mses in the western part of Massacausetts, and 
enters Connecticut near its north-west corner. About 
seven miles from the boundary of the two states, the water 
of the whole river, which is 450 feet across, is precipitated 
over a perpendicular fall of sixty feet. 


Passaice Fats. 


Tus river Passaick rises in the northern part of New 
Jersey, and, after a circuitous course, falls into Newark 
Bay. At the town of Patterson, about twenty miles from 
its mouth, is the Great Fall, where the river, about 120 
eet wide, and running with a very swift current, reaches 





a deep chasm, or cleft, which crosses the channel, and falls 
perpendicularly about seventy feet, in one entire sheet, 
One end of the cleft is closed up, and the water rushes out 


ees Sy 
Passaick Falls. 


at the other with incredible rapidity, in an acute angle to 
its former direction, and is received into a large basin. It 
thence takes a winding course through the rocks, and 
spreads again into a very considerable channel. The cleft 
is from four to twelve feet in breadth, and is supposed to 
have been produced by an earthquake. When this cataract 
was visited by a late British traveller, the spray refracted 
two beautiful rainbows, primary and secondary, which 
greatly assisted in producing as fine a scene as imagina- 
tion can conceive. tt was also heightened by the effect of 
another fall, of less magnificence, about minety feet above. 

In the same state, are the Fats or TRENTON, opposite 
the town of that name, on the Delaware River. 


Fatis oF THE PoToMACck. 


Tue Potomack, which forms the boundary between the 
states of Maryland and Virginia, is navigable to the city of 
Washington ; above which it is obstructed by several falls, 
of which the following are the most remarkable. 1. Lirriz 
Fatus, three miles above Washington, with a descent of 
thirty-seven feet. 2. Great Fats, eight ard a half miles 
further up, with a descent of seventy-six feet; which have 
been made navigable by means of five locks. 3. Sznzca 
FA.ts, six miles above, descending ten feet. 4. Suznan- 
DOAH Fatts, sixty miles higher up the river, where the 
Potomack breaks through the blue ridge, at Harper's 
Ferry. 5. Hovure’s Fats, five miles above the Shenan- 
doah. They all possess interesting characteristics, pleas 
ingly diversified; particularly No. 4, which is much cele 
brated for its grandeur and magnificence. 


VIRGINIA AND GEORGIA. 


In addition to the cataracts in the United States, above 
enumerated, we may notice 

1. The Fatiine Sprine, in Bath county, Virginia, 
which forms a beautiful cascade, streaming from a perpen- 
dicular precipice, 200 feet high. : 

2. The Tuccoa Fatt, in Franklin county, Georgia, 
which, though one of the most beautiful that can be con- 
ceived, is scarcely yet known to our geographers. It is 
much higher than the great fall of Niagara, and the water 
is propelled over a perpendicular rock. When the stream 
is full, it pours over the steep in one expansive magnificent 
sheet, amid clouds of spray, on which the prismatic colours 
are reflected with a most enchanting effect. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


CATARACTS OF THE PuSAMBIO. 


Tue little village of Purace, in the province of Popayan, 
Columbia, is situated on a great plain among the Andes, 
at an elevation of 10,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
This plain is bounded by two extremely deep ravines, pre- 
senting frightful precipices, the effect of earthquakes and 
convulsions of the neighbouring voleano. On the plain, 
rises the small river Pusambio, which is warm towards the 
source, and so impregnated with oxide of iron, and sul- 
phuric and muriatic acids, that the Spaniards have deno- 
minated it Rio Vinagre. 

This river, which, probably, owes its origin to the daily 
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melting of the snows, and the sulphur that burns in the 
interior of the volcano, forms, near the plain of Corazan, 
three cataracts, the twouppermost of which are very consider- 
able. The water, after making its way through a cavern, 
precipitates itself down nearly 400 feet. The fall is ex- 
tremely picturesque, and attracts the attention of travellers; 
but the waters are so pernicious, that the Rio Cauca, into 
which it flows, 1s destitute of fish for four leagues after- 
wards. 


Fats ON THE ORONOCO. 


Tue cataracts on the Oronoco occur 740 miles from its 
mouth, and 760 from its source, at the villages Maypura and 
Atures, near the great bend of the river. They are three 
in number, and are represented as the most tremendous 
falls that have ever been observed ; but no good description 
has been given of them, though they constitute the only 
outlets from the country east of the Andes, to the vast 
plains of the Amazons. 


Tas TequenpaAMA CATARACT. 


Tus celebrated fall 1s upon the River Bogota, near the 
town of Santa Fé, in the Columbian Republic. At a 
little distance above the fall, the river is about 140 feet 
wide; but as it approaches the chasm through which it 
dashes, its breadth is suddenly diminished to thirty-five 
feet. Thus contracted, the current gains accumulated 
force, and rushes down a perpendicular rock, at two bounds, 
to the depth of 600 feet, into a dark unfathomable abyss, 
out of which the river again issues, under the name of Rio 
Meta. The face of the rock, which finishes and borders 
the vast plain of Bogota, near the cataract, is so steep that 
it occupies three hours in the descent: and the basin, or 
gulf, into which the water is precipitated, cannot be 
approached very closely, as the rapidity of the stream, the 
deafening noise of the cataract, and the dense mass of 
spray, render it impossible to get nearer the edges of the 
abyss than 400 or 500 feet. The loneliness of the spot, 
the tumultuous roar af the waters, and the beauties of the 
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Tus NIxs. 


Tuts celebrated river, through its long and fertilizing 
range of about 2000 British miles, in winding through 
abrupt and precipitous countries, exhibits very considerable 
cataracts ; ten or twelve of which, having a descent of more 
than twenty feet, occur before it reaches the plains of 
Egypt. One, styled by way of eminence, the Cararact 
or THE NILE, was visited by Mr. Bruce, from whose 
account the following particulars are extracted. 

At the distance of half a mile below the cataract, the 
tiver is confined between two rocks, over which a strong 
bridge, of a single arch, has been thrown; and here the 
current runs into a deep trough, with great roaring and an 
impetuous velocity. Higher up, the cataract presents 
itself, amid groves of beautiful trees, and exhibits a most 
magnificent and stupendous sight. At the time of Mr. 
Bruce's visit, the river had been swollen by rains, and fell 
in a single sheet of water, about half a mile in breadth, to 
the depth of at least fifty feet, with a furce and noise that 
were truly terrific. A thick fume or haze covered the fall 
in every part, and hung over the course of the stream, both 
above and below, marking its track, though the waters 
were not seen. The river preserved its natural clearness, 
and fell, partly into a deep pool, or basin, in the solid rock, 
partly, in twenty different eddies, to the very foot of the 
precipice. In falling, a portion of the stream appeared to 
run back with great fury on the rock, as well as forward in 
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Sources or THE MENDER. 
Tue river Mender, the Scamander of Homer, has its 
source in some beautiful cascades, surrounded with romantic 
alpine scenery, in the ancient Troas. The ascent to these 
falls is, for a time, steep and rocky ; lofty summits tower- 
ing above, while the torrent, in its rugged bed, foams 
below. At length, the traveller reaches a kind of natural 
amphitheatre, surrounded with huge craggy rocks, rising 
perpendicularly to an immense height, and covered with 
pines, enormous palm-trees, and a variety of evergreen 
shrubs, growing in fantastic shapes, in every possible 
direction. The noise of the torrent drowns all other sounds ; 


surrounding vegetation, render this one of the wildest and 
most picturesque scenes of the Andes. 
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the line of its course, raising waves, or violent ebullitions, 
which chafed against each other. 

Notwithstanding this animated description of Mr. Bruce, 
other travellers, either from possessing less vivacity of feel- 
ing, or from visiting the spot under less favourable circum- 
stances, speak of the cataracts of the Nile, as mere rapids, 
scarcely deserving the title of cascades. Mr. Legh speaks 
of the fall at Syene, as formed merely by the river forcing 
its way, in acontracted channel, through rocks, which form 
several ledges across it. He admits, however, that con- 
siderable grandeur of effect is produced by this wild disorder 
of the rocks, the absence of all cultivation, the murmur of 
the water, and the desolate character of the whole scene. 
Mr. Burckhardt describes the cataract a little higher up the 
river, as formed by only a part of the stream, about sixty 
feet in breadth. . 

WaterraLt Mountain. 

Tue great chain of mountains, which runs from north to 
south, through the colony of Good Hope, divides into 
two branches, one stretching south-east, the other due 
south. At the extremity of the latter branch is the 
WarterFALt Mountain; in one of the clefts of which, 
a large stream of water, between thirty and forty feet broad, 
falls from the high rock above, to a depth of from eighty 
to ninety feet, where it is received in a vast and deep 
basin, excavated in the stone by the perpetual weight and 
action of the descending flood. After abundant rains, this 
cataract is in its full beauty. 
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the sight of several foaming cascades, pouring impetuously 
from chasms in the face of a perpendicular rock. Prior to 
its descent, the water is receivedinto a beautiful natural 
basin, six or eight feet in depth, which serves as a reser- 
voir during the first moments of its emission. This basin 
is only to be attained by hazardous clambering up the cliff, 
to a height of about forty feet; and then it is seen, that 
the chasms are natural caverns, through which the water 
rushes with great force from beneath the rock, towards the 
basin on the outside ; and the copious overflowings of this 
reservoir form the cascades. The scene is truly magnificent ; 
and the flow of water is said to continue the same all the year 





and, as the spectator advances, his eye is charmed with 


round, unaffected by casualties from rain or meking snow. 
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CATARACTS OF EUROPE. 


NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 


In Norway, the multitude of springs that issue from the 
lofty mountains, and the vast masses of snow which accu- 
mulate on their summits, and gently dissolve during 
summer, give rise to numerous lakes, and a considerable 
number of rivers; the largest of which is the GLomMEN ; 
but none of them are nayigable far up the country, the 
passage being continually interrupted by rocks, and, in 
some places, by fearful cataracts, where stream pre- 
cipitates itself from heights of from 250 to 500 feet. 

In Sweden, about fifty miles above the city of Gotten- 
burgh, the river Gotha rushes down the fall of TRoLLHETT<«, 
into a deep pit, with a terrific noise, and with such foree, 
that trees floated down the river are frequently shattered 
to pieces, or dive so far beneath the water, as to disap- 
pear for a quarter of an hour, half an hour, and sometimes 
not less than three-quarters of an hour, The river, which is 
very wide before it reaches the falls, is confined by the rocks 
within a narrow channel; and its course is still more 
restricted by several rocky islands in the middle of the 
stream. The whole descent is estimated at 100 feet; 
but, as the falls are four in number, each is only about 
twenty-five feet, and the bottom slopes, so that the water 
runs as in a spout. Its rapidity is very great; the noise 
is heard at the distance of a league, and the falls are 
constantly covered with foam. The pit into which the tor- 
rent is precipitated, has been sounded with a line of several 
hundred fathoms, without reaching the bottom. 

The river Dat, ‘the third in Sweden for size, rises 
in the mountains on the Norwegian borders, and, passing 
through Dalecarlia, forms a grand cataract, not far from 
its confluence with the gulf of Bothnia. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Or all parts of Europe, Switzerland is the country in 
which the greatest number of rivers take their rise, in a 
bold and precipitous alpine district, which offers a variety 


of waterfalls and torrents, well worthy of notice. 


Tue Sravs Bacu. 
Near the village of Lauterbrunn, in the canton of Bern, 


this celebrated cataract rushes tempestuously down a, 


rocky declivity, variously estimated at 900 and 1400 feet 
in height. As it falls, the pillar of water disperses a 
fine shower, which does not descend perpendicularly, but 
yields a little to the wind. It then meets with a pro- 
jecting ledge of rock, down the side of which a portion 
of the water runs in single streams, while the remainder 
dashes below in clouds. 


Fat oF THE RHINE. 


Durine the course of this river in Switzerland, its scenery 
is often bold and romantic ; and at the village of Lauffen, 
about a league from Schaffhausen, is a tremendous 
cataract, where the river, not less than 450 feet in breadth, 
is precipitated from a rock seventy feet in height; being, 
for mass of waters, the largest, though not the highest 
cataract, in civilized Europe. Nearly midway of the 
stream, is a rock, which divides it into two falls at the top, 
but they are quickly re-united, and descend to the bottom 
mm one broad sheet, The fall is so rapid, that the water is 
thrown up to a great height in a white dense cloud, which 
conceals all beyond it; every bush on the rocky shores is 
coritintially dripping wet; and when the sun shines, the 
colours of the rainbow play fancifully in the froth and 
rising vapour. The tumult of the water 1s so great, that 
its noise is heard, in calm weather, at the distance of two 
or three leagues. 
Source oF THE RHONE. 

Tuts fine river rises in the highest part of Switzerland, at 
the foot of Mount Furca, only five miles from the source 
of the Rhine. Gushing from a stupendous glacier, ten 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, this river precipi 
tates itself, with great noise, into the vale beneath, bearing 
the appearance of a single cataract, with several cascades. 
Its general rapidity is strongly marked by a fall of 3000 
feet before it reaches the lake of Geneva. Its waters are 
augmented by an almost infinite number of tributary tor- 
rents and streams, that descend from the sides of the 
adjacent mountains, till it rolls a large collected volume of 
turbid water into the transparent lake ; from the opposite 
extremity of which, it issues in a purer stream, to proceed 





to the Mediterranean, which it joms after a course of nearly 
500 miles. Between Geneva and Lyons, the channel of 
this river is frequently narrowed by rocks; and at one 
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Source of the Rhone. 


part, about sixteen miles below Geneva, it loses itself in 
underground caverns, for the extent of sixty paces. 


Tue Devi.'s BripGe 


Tue Reuss, one of the largest rivers of Switzerland, 
issues from the small lake Luzendro, in mount St Gothard, 
and, flowing through a very mountainous country, has a 
number of waterfalls, among which is the one represented 
in our cut, where the river, precipitating itself down a deep 
narrow valley, in the canton of Uri, has a fall of more than 
100 feet. Over a part of this cataract, at about three 
fourths of its height, a wooden bridge, called, from its 
romantic situation, the Devit’s Brine, has been thrown 
from rock to rock. It consists of a single arch, eighty feet 
in span; and appears so wonderful to the country people, 
that they imagine nothing short of supernatural agency 
could have placed it there; and they have many legendary 
tales respecting it. 
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SAVOY. 
Tuts country is not less mountainous than that of Switzer 
land ; indeed, its characteristic features consist of bleak 
and rugged mountains, rocks, precipices, and forests ; 
interspersed with streams, at one time dashing among 
precipitous ridges of rocks, and forming magnificent cas- 
cades; at another, expanding into beautiful sheets, wind- 
ing slowly through the bottom of a pleasant valley, or losing 
themselves in the gloom of a forest. 


Taz Nun or ARPENA. 
Tue river Arve runs for many miles between high, craggy, 
and inaccessible rocks, which seem as if split on purpose 
to give its rapid waters a free passage. The surprising 
echoes and continued sounds oecasioned by its streams, &c. 
are reverberated three, four, and, in some parts, six or 
seven times, with a noise so deep and wild, as to strike a 
stranger with terror. The cataracts are, in several places, 
more or less loud and terrible, as the waters are more or less 
swollen by the melting snows, which cover the tops of the 
swtounding mountains. One, in particular, called by the 
natives the Nun oF ARPENA, falls from a prodigious rock, 
in a descent of above 1100 feet, with a noise and violence 
that astound the beholder. 
Fatis oy CeRrEsOL!t AND Evanson, 

Tue river Oreo, rising in Mount Rosa, and fed by numer- 
ous streams from the St. Gothard, Mount Cenis, and some 
branches of the Apennines, forms, at CERESOL1, a Vertical 
cataract of 2400 feet. 

The torrent Evanson, descending from another part of 
Mount Rosa, exhibits, about half a mile from Vernez, a fail 
of more than 1200 feet, and rolls down pebbles of quartz, 
veined with the gold that is occasionally traced in the 
mountains of Challand. 


ITALY. 
CapuTA DELLE MARMORA. 
Tuts cataract 1s on the Evelino, and receives its name( Mar- 
ble Cascade) from the mountain down which the river falls 
being almost wholly of marble. It is situated about three 
miles from Terni, and is approached by a road partly cut in 
the side of the mountain, on the edge of a frightful precipice : 
but on reaching the top, the adventurous explorer is amply 
rewarded by a view of this stupendous cataract, as it rushes 
in several streams from the mountain, and is precipitated 
down a perpendicular height of 300 feet, with a thundering 
noise. The waters breaking against lateral rocks, cause 
an ascent of spray and vapour much higher than the sum- 
mit of the cataract, so that the neighbouring valley receives 
a perpetual fall of rain. After this descent, the waters 
rush into the cavities of the rocks, whence they again burst 
out through several openings, and at length reach the bed 
of the river. 
Fatt or TEVERONE. 

Tue river Teverone, anciently the Anio, glides gently 
through the town of Tivoli, till, reaching the brink of a steep 
rock, it is precipitated nearly 100 feet down in one mass ; 
and, after boiling up in its narrow channel, it rushes through 
a chasm of the rock, into acavern below. At the foot of 
the cataract, the water, in a succession of ages, has hollowed 
grottoes of various shapes and sizes, so beautifully pic- 
turesque as to baffle all description. Ofthese, the Grotto 
or Neptune is the most celebrated. Near to it, are three 
minor cascades, which rush, witha murmuring noise, through 
the ruins of the villa of Mecanas, down the woody steep 
which forms the opposite bank of the river, and present to 
the eye a pleasingly romantic scene. 

The river Teverone, receives the stream issuing from 
the Lago p1 Baent, formerly the Lacus Albulus. This 
is a small lake, but remarkable for its floating islets, formed 
of matted sedge and herbage, with a soil of dust and sand 
blown from the adjacent country, and cemented by the 
bitumen and sulphur, with which the water of the lake is 
impregnated. Some of these islets are forty-five feet long, 
and will bear five or six people, who, by means of a pole, 
may move about to different parts of the lake. The water 
of this lake is of a whitish colour, emitting a sulphureous 
Vapour, and has a petrifying quality. 

DALMATIA. 
Near the north-eastern coast of the Adnatic Sea, in 
Austrian Da.saatia, is the village of Verrxa GuBAvIzA, 
where the river Cettina has a magnificent cataract. The 
stream is precipitated from a height of above 150 feet, 
forming a deep majestic sound, which is heightened by the 
echo reverberated between the naked marble banks. 
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CATARACTS OF BRITAIN. 
WE now come to the cataracts of our own country; among 
which are to be found as much of magnificence, and, with 
the exception of such falls as those of Niagara, little less 
of stupendous grandeur, than in those of distant parts of 
the world ; though too much neglected, from the prevalent 
taste for foreign beauties. Commencing with North Bri- 
tain, our attention is first arrested by a fall on 


Toe Gramma River. 
Taxis cascade, in the heights of Glen Elchaig, in the moun- 
tainous county of Ross, though situated amidst the constant 
obscurity of woody hills, is truly sublime. 

In the same county, is the grand cataract of the KirKaq 
river, one of those natural wonders which distinguish the 
western borders of Ross-shire. 

Near the old village of Keith, in Banffshire, the river 
Isla is precipitated over a high rock, and forms a con- 
siderable cataract, called the Linn or KeitH. 

On the Isla, in Forfarshire, there is a cataract, called the 
Rocky Linn, situate in the narrow vale of Glen Isla, with 
a fall of seventy or eighty feet. 
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FAs oF THE Foyers. 


Tuts cataract, near Loch Ness, is situated in a darksome 
glen of stupendous ge It consists of two falls, the 
Upper and Lower, with an interval of about half a mile 
between them. At the former, the river Foyers, being 
confined by steep rocks, precipitates itself, with great velo- 
city, at three leaps, down as many precipices, whose united 
depth is about 200 feet. Just above the third leap, a stone 
bridge has been thrown over the ravine ; prior to the erec- 
tion of which, the only passage over this torrent was a rude 
alpine bridge, consisting of some sticks thrown from rock 
to rock, and covered with turf. : 

About half a mile lower down the river, is the Lower 
Fall. The water, after flowing through a narrow, rocky 
channel, suddenly makes a descent of 212 feet. The ap- 
pearance of this fall is truly grand, and allowed, by many 
travellers, to surpass that of any other European (cataract, 
that of Terni, in Italy, only excepted. A dense mist con- 
stantly arises from the broken water, and the noise of the 
fall may be usually heard at a considerable distance. After 
heavy rains, the scene is beyond measure impressive and 
terrific: in times of comparative drought, the water finds 
a sufficiently capacious channel through an orifice, nearly 
arched over by the worn rocks, and quietly spreads, like a 
long white web, over the precipice. 


Marine Cataract or Loca Err. 
Tuts loch forms a navigable inlet of the sea, in Argyle- 
shiré, and is surrounded with scenery peculiarly romantic. 
About seven miles from its communication with the ocean, 
the lake is contracted into a narfow channel, called, in 
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Celtic, Connel, signifying rage or fury; a name well 
adapted to the place; for a ridge of uneven rocks here 
stretches across two-thirds of the channel, and occasions, 
at particular times of the tide, a current flowing with great 
rapidity ; and, when swollen by a spring-tide, it discharges 
itself, as soon as the ebb begins, with a violence and noise 
unequalled by the loudest cataract, and which may be heard 
at the distance of many miles. 


CASCADES IN ENGLAND. 

We now enter England, and pause awhile in Cumper- 
LAND, where are several waterfalls, which, if not remark- 
able for their stupendous character, are still pleasing for 
their sublime and picturesque beauties. Scat Forces, in 
the vicinity of Buttermere, and Lowporz WATERFALL, 
cannot be viewed without admiration: and Sour MiLx 
Force, near the bottom of Buttermere Lake, has a cha- 
racter of grandeur in its fall of 900 feet. 

In WeEsTMORELAND, near Great Langdale, are the 
beautiful cascades of SxkeLwitnH and Co.iwitH Forces, 
amid a romantic cluster of very fine mountains, yielding 
blue slate. These cascades are rivalled by a remarkable 
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On the western side of the county of Duruam, and border 
of Westmoreland. The river, obstructed‘and divided by a 
perpendicular rock, descends in a double cataract from the 
top; but, reuniting its waters before they reach the bottom, 
the whole dashes into the basin below, with a degree of 
sublime grandeur, scarcely inferior in effect to the cataracts 
of Switzerland, or even of America. The foam is thrown 
up to a considerable height, and adds to the wild beauties 
of the surrounding scenery. 

Below this fall, the stream, called Lanepon Beck, pours 
its waters into the Tees. over a rock thirty feet high. 

In Yorksurre (North Riding), are the following cata- 
racts, called Forces, on or near the river Yore, or Ure. 

Harprow Force, formed by a rivulet, which joins the 
Yore near Askrigg, and rushes, in a large sheet of water, 
over a ledge of rocks ninety-nine feet in height. The 
chasm below the fall is about 900 feet in length, and 
bounded on each side by huge masses of rock. During 
severe frosts, the water has formed an immense circle of 
ninety feet in circumference. 

Wuirtrtetp Gitt and Mitt Gitt Forces are in the 
same Vicinity ; a little below which is AysGartu Force, the 
finest waterfall in the county. Here the river Yore pours 
its wlHole waters over an irregular ridge of rocks. Above 
the fall, is a bridge, of one arch, with a span of seventy- 
one feet, from which a most romantic view presents itself, 
comprising a succession of waterfalls, amidst intermingled 
rocks and foliage, with the steeple of the church emerging 
from a copse, to give a human interest to all the rest. 

At Richmond, under the ruined walls of the castle, the 
river SwA.E, forms a pleasing cascade. 

The vicinity of INGLETON, in the West Riding of York- 
shire, is replete with natural curiosities, among which the 
following are selected, as suitable to our present purpose :— 

Yorpas Cavs, in King’s Dale, bordering on Westmore- 
land, is about 150 feet in length, and contains a subterra- 
neous cascade, surrounded with awfully sublime scenery. 

At a little distance from Ingleton, is the more celebrated, 
because larger, CAvE of WeTHERCOT, in which is a cascade, 
falling from a height of about seventy-five feet, This cave, 





one of the most surpnsing natural curiosities in Great 
Britain, is situated in a low field, and is about 100 feet 
deep, 180 long, and 90 broad. It is divided into two parts, 
by a rude grotesque arch of limestone rock. At the south 
end is an entrance to this abyss, where the astonished 
visitant beholds a cataract issuing from an immense aper- 
ture in the rock, falling seventy-five feet in an unbroken 
sheet of water, with a deafening noise. The stream disappears 
among the rocks at the bottom ; but, after running about a 
mile through a subterraneous passage, it again emerges, 
The cave is filled with the spray of the dashing water, which 
sometimes produces a small rainbow, of extraordinary bril- 
liancy. One of the most surprising features of this scene 
is a stone, of enormous magnitude, suspended by its oppo- 
site angles, touching the sides of a crevice, over the orifice 
whence the cascade issues. The river Wease pervades this 
cavern, and another at Gatekirk, and runs about two miles 
underground. 

About a mile to the southward, is Dank Cave, which 
resembles the Wethercot, but is on a smaller scale, the fall 
of its stream being not more than twenty-five or thirty feet. 

Thornton Scar, about two or three miles from Ingleton, 
is an immense rocky cliff, rising to the ee of 300 feet, 
and partly clothed with wood. he this cliff is Trornron 
Force, a beautiful cataract, rushing from the rocks, with 
a fall of ninety feet, in one sheet of water, sixteen feet wide. 

Among the natural curiosities of the WztsH Mountains, 
the falls of the Cayne and Mawddach, in Merionethshire, 
cannot fail to attract notice. 

The former, called by the natives Pist1L-y-Cayne, when 
viewed from below, the only point from which it can be 
seen with advantage, is very magnificent. A sheet of 
water pours down a rugged declivity, 200 feet in perpen- 
dicular height. The sides of the fall are thickly mantled 
with woods ; and the agitated waters are received, at the 
bottom of their descent, into vast hollows of the rocks, which 
their perpetual action has excavated, and from which they 
boil and force their way to join those of the Mawddach, a 
little below. When the sun shines upon this fall, it is said 
to be brilliant beyond conception. 

The Pistit-y-Mawppacu consists of three distinct falls, 
all of which are exposed to view at once. The first is 
about twenty feet wide, and nearly the same in height, 
falling into a deep pool, thirty feet in diameter. From this 
it glides over a second ledge, and descends, by a fall of 
thirty feet, into a second basin, of larger dimensions. It 
again descends, by a third fall, of about twenty feet in per- 
pendicular height, into the largest and deepest pool, over 
the brim of which it escapes, and descends, foaming amidst 
the rocky crags, to join the Cayne. 

In Devonsuireg, a few miles from Tavistock, the river 
Tamar receives the stream of the Lyd, which is peculiarly 
remarkable for being pent up by rocks, at the bridge, a 
little above the confluence, and running so deep beneath, 
that the water is scarcely to be seen, nor its murmurs heard, 
by persons above; the bridge being on a level with the 
road, and the water nearly seventy feet below it. Within 
a mile of this place is a cataract, where the water falls 
above a hundred feet. The river passes a mill at some 
distance above the éataract, and, after a course on a 
descent of little less than 100 feet from the level of the mill, 
reaches the brink of the precipice, whence it is precipitated 
in a most beautiful and picturesque manner, and, striking 
on a part of the cliff, rushes from it, in a wider cataract, to 
the bottom ; where again falling with considerable violence, 
it makes a deep and foaming basin in the ground. This 
fine sheet of water causes the surrounding air at the bottom 
to be so impregnated with aqueous particles, that visitors 
find themselves in a mist, and gratify their curiosity at the 
expense of being wetted to the skin. 

RELAND may not improperly be termed an island of 
natural wonders: its loughs, its bogs, its caverns, its 
basaltic pillars and voleanic remains, have been repeatedly 
described ; but of its waterfalls, very little notice seems to 
have been taken. The Satmon Lzap in the Shannon, is 
spoken of as an interesting cascade; and the cataract at 
Powerscourt, in Wicklow county, is reported to have a fall 
of 300 feet perpendicular: but particulars are wanting. 


Succeeding Papers of this series will embrace the subjects 
of Volcanoes, Caverns, &c. 
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